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For the Mirror That tone went to the heart of Isabella, and the promise | ster, and is now on the point of quitting this part of the 
Peed | trembled on her lip, when her eye fell on a letter which had || Union, to avoid the just consequences of his conduct?) Tha 
LINES ON AN OLD PICTURE || been handed to her just as her lover entered, and which she || such a person should invade the sanetuary of my dwelling, to 
OF A MONKISH STUDENT OF THE MIDDLE AGES. had forgotten in the mingled emotions to which their interview || impose on the unsuspecting innoallbe of my child, in the 
BY LANTHE. had given rise. j, absence of her guardian, is, perhaps, less surprising than dis- 
Grave old student, oft ere now “Another moment,” she said, “till I read my father’s | tressing to my heart, especially when I reflect that my own 
I’ve gazed upon thy placid brow, | letter.” | easy credulity, by encouraging his advances towards intimacy, 
And little thought thou wouldst have power Deringcourt could scarcely conceal his vexation : he bowed ‘gave him a sort of right to your regard. The particulars, at 
To cheer pt a a peal ‘rather coldly, and withdrew to a window, and with his face | which I have hinted, did not come to my knowledge till 
Wah pein ond trent: + deagromstehogy || half shaded by his hand, he watched her countenance, as her |/ within three days, and immediately after 1 was informed, that 
Thy calm still brow above me bends, || eager eye dwelt on the characters. Ina minute she was by | you received this insinuating stranger as a frequent guest. 1 
And seems like some familiar friend's. | his side, her eyes beaming with pleasure, and her cheeks suf- | blame not you, my child. I can only hope that the mischief ir 
Grave old student, time has laid | fused with blushes. |jnot irremediable. This letter will be a caution to you, till] 
A gentle hand upon thy head ; | “Ah!” she exclaimed, “to-morrow my father will be here: || can in person, resume that care of you which the urgent call 
That brow and form still wear the trace he returns sooner than he expected.” || of professional duty obliged me to forego for a season.” 
Th oe weckate oo dark stain, | Deringcourt endeavoured to conceal his vexation, and toap- | Isabella read thus far in a sort of stupified wonder. That 
And swoln is each blue, starting vein, | pear satisfied ; but in vain : he tried to resume his tone of ten-| Deringcourt was meant, she could not doubt; but that he 
Yet still a trace of beauty lingers | derness; butthe words died on his lips. Isabella looked at him | merited such accusations, seemed to her utterly impossible, 
Amid those well turn’d slender fingers ; |in wonder: she could think of no reason why he should not “ And yet,” thought she, “‘ my father would accuse no one 
That face, just lifted from ae ‘be as happy as herself. But she was scarcely seventeen, and | except on conviction. But he may have been deceived.” 
‘And — Ay ee ag age ot much skilled in the study of the human heart. Sheloved || This thought restored her wonted energy ; the agitating 
Still intellect’s high beauty wears. | deeply, devotedly, and im the mirror of her own pure soul | fever of hope succeeded to the chilling torpor which had be 
Grave old student, has thy mind she looked to trace the feelings of others. W hat girl of seven- || numbed her faculties, and though her tears flowed wildly, the 
New and precious truths divined ? teen can be expected to study deeper? Deringcourt rallied | illusive flatterer in ber bosom would at intervals suppress 
Or art thou still pondering o’er | his spirits, imputed his agitation to surprise, and left her, the |them ; but she neither ascended to the window, or traversed 
Knowledge oft-times conn’d before ? | happiest of the happy, with a promise to meet her father on | the lawn, to look out upon the road, as in the earlier part of 
Pure and hallow’d —_ lies = his arrival. It was promise he never meant to keep. Not |! the day: she shut herself in her own room, and endeavoured 
apn a rca wy tet that he willingly resigned the beautiful heiress, whose inno- || to quiet her fears. This was a new and difficult lesson to learn 
No mere cumberer of the ground. cent tenderness had made an impression upon him; but be | Hitherto she had never concealed her feelings from her indul- 
Grave old student, while I gaze ser that from her ee he should never obtain her. = |gent parent, whose eye she now trembled to meet; and for 
Fancy brings back early days, | oped to secure his prize so firmly, that any interference |the first time, fully conscious of the importance of the step 
When learning, hid in cloister’d nook, could be of no avail; and the wealth and fondness of Mr. || she had meditated without his concurrence, she felt as if an 
Beneath the stole conceal’d her book ; | Hamden was too well known to leave a fear for the future. || act of disobedience had already been committed; dreading 
_—o aon ee eee “That moment for solvation, he avattered, as he turned lest Deringcourt might arrive before her father, her efforts to 
She pe yee the cow! aside, | his horse from the gate, has ruined all. j acquire composure were wholly unavailing, and when at last 
And show unveil’d her brow of pride. 4 The whole evening Isabella went about the house carolling | Mr. Hamden received his daughter in his arms, her agitation 
Grave old student, when the trace like a bird, in the gaiety of her heart. In the morning, she | quite overcame her, and she fainted. 
Of years is left upon my face, Tose with the sun, and as she gathered Howers to decorate her Mr. Hamden watched her recovery in the deepest alarm, 
When round my furrow’d temples wave | apartment, she kept saying to herself, “Who knows but we | tortured by indefinite fears, yet not venturing to hint an in 
The snowy blossoms of the grave, |may induce him to relinquish the journey of which he has ‘quiry. On her return to consciousness, he confined his atten 
Fain would I hope my changeful brow |, Spoken ? He says, business calls him away. My tathercan, tions solely to endeavour to soothe her feelings, without ad- 
Béay then bo calms os thine & now; | perhaps, prevent the necessity ; and, at the worst, we shall | yerting to the subject which they both dreaded. But Isabella's 


p—life’s wintry years 
pane et gaan pc tove |; only be absent tora short time.” And then the thought of 








eyes were perpetually wandering towards the road. Still he 
| her father's loneliness, during her journey, filled her eyes with | came not. As night drew on, her apprehensions arose to 
* | tears, and her face resembled an April day, half showers, half certainty; and, at length, unable to endure their conflicts, her 
ORIGINAL TALES, | sunshine. 'agonized heart sought relief, by confiding its weakness, doubts, 
: “3 7 " As the hours sped away, she began to grow impatient for |and regrets, to that safest of earthly sanctuaries, the bosom of 

THE IMPORTANCE OF A MOMENT. | her parent’s arrival. Every thing was in order for his recep- ‘9 parent. : 
“ Tue moments are precious, Isabella,’’ urged Deringcourt, || tion ; the position of his favourite arm-chair had been changed | 4. Mr. Hamden listened to her ingenuous, though agitated 
to the beautiful and timid girl, whose ingenuous countenance |! a dozen times ; the fairest fruits of autumn placed on a table 'Iconfession, his bosom swelled, by turns, with indignation 
hes wore the mingled expression of tenderness and doubt—when, | near it, and she had descended for the third time from her against Deringcourt, and gratitude for her preservation ; the 

after a long and agitating interview, he rose to leave her.) station at the highest window, from whence she could discern | jatter fee ling predominated 





—_ “The moments are precious! let me have your decision now, | him at a distance, when she recollected that the letter might|| «| wl] leave him,” he said, “to the punishment which the 
ares You cannot recall the sweet confession you have just made ;| perhaps inform her at what hour he might be expected. She | disappointment of his schemes, and the reproaches of his 
nore why then sacrifice to idle ceremony the happiness of both our now remembered that she had read only the first sentence; |conscience will inflict.’ 
h ol lives ?” and in her haste to communicate its import, and in the joyful | Mr. Hamden, too, had a tale to tell, and in the hope of era 
king “It will seem so like an elopement,” murmured Isabella, | bustle into which the intimation of his immediate return had | dicating from the heart of Isabella every vestige of tenderness 
male deeply agitated. | thrown her, she had neglected to proceed further. She sought |! for the specious deceiver, he communicated its particulars to 
n o! “Impossible,” replied her lover. “ We will hasten to your) for the letter, and recommenced its perusal. Mr. Hamden, her. Those details are not necessary toour story. But Mr 
father immediately after our marriage. You are certain of his after announcing his intention of being at home at the period | Hamden knew enough of the female character to be aware 
sup forgiveness ; and who will dare to censure or question what specified, wrote thus :— that to convince his daughter she had been sought more for 
» has he approves ?” “1 am the more anxious to return to you, my child, because | her fortune than her affection, and that others had shared the 
itu “| wish for his presence,” said Isabella, more firmly. '1 hear, from yourself, that your female visitors have been || worthless homage of her pretended lover, would, by arousing 
r the “But circumstances are imperious. We must separate, obliged to leave you; and because I also learn, not from her pride, be the first step towards her recovery. In this he 
ad to unless you consent to accompany me. The period of my. yourself, that you have another frequent visitor, whom their | was not mistaken. Yet Isabella’s heart had received a severe 
their absence is uncertain; and without I am assured of your love, presence would have, probably, kept more at a distance.” || blow, and time was necessary to complete the cure. We shall 
This I shall have no wish to return. Any delay will be highly Here Isabella’s colour changed from red to pale, and with |! pot however conceal, that time, the universal conqueror, re 
it we ruinous to my prospects, One word then: are you mine, or, an indefinite sensation of dread, she went on : ceived no insignificant aid from a powerful auxthary; for 
nh our ‘aust we part !” || “Inshort, 1 understand that you are frequently called upon | about three months after her last interview with Deringeourt, 
“ Give me one moment for reflection,” faltered Isabella. |, by the person who made himself so agreeable to us both, during | she read the announcement of his marriage with a southern 
publ; Deringcourt bit his lip in vexation ; for he,in common with’ odr jaunt to the springs last summer, and whom, with in- beauty of large possessions 


many others, believed, that when a woman loves, she never cautious frankness, | invited to visit us. He isa proof, that | ‘Time stole on, and brought to the young heart of Isabella 
reflects. pleasing behaviour and a graceful exterior may sometimes ||the balm of “healing on his wing,” and found her gradually 

“I velieved her too young and too fond to reflect,” thought! dazzle the imagination and mislead the judgment. Yet who | changing from the blooming and artless girl, to the lovely and 
he, as he gazed on the lovely form before him, and tried to could without positive proof believe, that, with all that suavity lfinished woman. She was not without admirers. All were 
read in her beautiful downcast eyes the decision he began to, of manner, that easy tlow of conversation, and apparently |charmed by her refined and elevated min¢, the grace and 
fear. “Your moments are long ones,” he said, in atone of honourable and benevolent t elings, this man has been capa- jsweetness of her manners, and the beauty of her person 
reproachtul tenderness. ‘ble of conduct the most base and cruel; that he is a game- || There were many who offered their devotions at the shrinet 
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of wealth and beauty, and some who paid a more grateful) and Mr. Hamden was at bis side! Overwhelmed with contu- 


reverence to superior intellect and virtue: but a talisman 
seemed to protect the heart of Isabella alike from open adu- 
lation and silent homage, and she imagined that friendship 


had to her supplied the place of love. The lingering traces | 


of her ill-placed tenderness, and regrets that such tenderness 
had ever been felt or acknowledged, had early imparted a shade 
of seriousness to the natural vivacity of her disposition, which, 
while it lent an additional charm to her character, rather add 
ed to, than diminished, the depth and fervour of her feelings. 

There was one being whom, next to her father, Isabella 
regarded with the most intense interest; an interest inspired 
by sympathy, and strengthened by admiration and esteem 
In hun she found a similarity of tastes and opinions, a sym 
pathy of feeling, an intellect as elevated as her own, a mind 
improved by study and reflection, and a heart replete with 
sentiments of virtue and honour, and thrillingly alive to the 
charm of excellence in another. With such a being, so rarely 
met with, yet when found so certain of being cherished, Isa 
bella spent the greater portion of that time not necessarily 
devoted to the claims of general society; and, strange as it 
may seem, though this companion was one of the other sex, 
one whose lips pronounced the accents of refined friendship, 
and whose beaming eyes were always telling a tale which 
woman's heart is seldom slow to understand, Isabella scarcely 
admitted even to herself that love might possibly lurk beneath 
the garb of simple friendship. Yet she felt, that for such 
friendship she would willingly resign the homage of every 
other heart: perhaps she secretly suspected, that it was their 
relative situations alone, which precluded, on his part, the 
indulgence of a warmer sentiment ; and that suspicion, while 


it increased her esteem for him, acted asa check upon her | 


own tender feelings ; for if his lips were sealed in silence, she, 
as a woman, was bound to equal reserve ; and while she la 
mented the waywardness of fortune, and the early and accu 
mulated sorrows which had thrown Horace Linval, a friendless 
orphan, on the protection and bounty of her father, she re 


joiced in the power which wealth gave the latter, of reseuing | 


him from the evils of penury and obscurity, 
Horace Linval was an orphan boy, left at an early age to 


the protection of Mr. Hamden, who had sent bim to a sister | 


state to prosecute his studies. Horace left Isabella a playtul 


| 
| 


girl of thirteen ; he returned, and found her all that his fancy | 


‘ould portray, or his heart worship, in woman. Though the 
charm of her society was irresistible, he carefully concealed 


his real sentiments, lest by aspiring to the love of Isabella, he || 


should lose the friendship of her father, which formed the only 
charm of his existence. 


“T shall betray my feelings,” he began to say mournfully to || 
himself, while lost in a painful reverie, he brooded over his | 


hopeless attachment, and dwelt with morbid sensibility on the 
vast debt of gratitude he owed his benefactor. Yet jealousy, 
inseparable from passionate love, that torturer of great as wel! 
as little minds, stole into his heart, to add one more pang to 
those he already suflered. While his mind was a prey to 
these feelings, his manner towards Isabella became variable, 
and he sought and avoided her society by turns; became 
wretched when absent from her; yet fitfully abstracted or 
wildly gay when near her. Isabella perceived this change, 


| gle agitated her mind ; one moment’s hesitation, and her reso- 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
sion, he left the room without uttering a word. = — —- —— ——— 
Isabella was in the garden, and thither he unconsciously ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT WOMEN. 
went. The moment he saw her, the tide of his feelings be- Ir bas been well said that “history is philosophy teaching 
by examples.” The same remark is ajplicable to biography 
History is, in truth, biography generalized : the one being the 
resolution to leave her, and for ever! His real feelings were! aa + the individual, the oer Se waned r qnaneins 
: , tong | bodies of the species. Both are intended for the instruction 
tor the first time laid open to her view. Horace held out his} of posterity ; and it is the duty both of the historian and thy 
hand to take hers, in a farewell clasp. One womanish strug- biographer o give their writings so attractive a aan. by the 
| brilliancy of their thoughts and the harmony of their periods 
A TE AR AON te, Hit Dae Nt | that the young may be interested and the aged amused, that 
“fag! Monee, cay?’ bunt Gemher lies: “yon will anal the lessons of that sound philosophy which teaches by exam 
sc the gift because it is ofiered. This hand is yours !”” ples may be neither dry gee sopuisive. Fae vade Wolke of 
sei . . the early chroniclers, with all their simple, heart-stirring nar 
ing lest his hopes misconstrued the purport of her words, | autionn, slumber undisturbed upon our dusty shelves. The 
Horace stood rivetted to the spot. But the blushes and tears} cabs ones eatin rae Boece: aoitdlgatoe 
gapes wide as if untimely waked, and rustles its husky leave 
like the wind among the dry and fallen foliage; but the an 
tiquary alone, “with looks of cordial love,” hangs over them 
enamoured. The young and enthusiastic, the aged and seri 
ous, treat them with more reverence, and seldom violate theiy 
“Horace, said Isabella, after she had been some time 4) sacred rest. The works of our more modern historians re 
wife, “if T had not caught you at that very moment, you would | ceive not the same unenviable respect. We unceremoni 
have escaped me ! And her heart swelled with gratitude 8/| ously invade the sanctuary of their minds, and feel conscious 
she concluded the sportive sentence ; for she remembered, that of our approach to the temple of wisdom. The aplendid 
| 








came too strong, and he gave way toa burst of uncontrollable 
emotion. Isabella was soon made acquainted with the cause 
of his embarrassment—his fear of her father’s refusal, and his 


lution was taken. She deeply felt the importance of that 


Scarcely believing the reality of what he heard, and dread- 


of Isabella confirmed his happiness. 

Atter a brief interval, Mr. Hamden sought them. Well 
acquainted with their wishes, he avoided any explanation ; but 
placing the hand of his daughter in that of Linval’s, he be- 
stowed a heartfelt benediction upon his children. 








twice in her life she had reason to acknowledge the impor-|| jorigds of Robertson and Hume and Gibbon and Johnson, 
canes @ moment. H. M.| satisfy at once the ear and the understanding ; all classes of 
readers are equally charmed, and wisdom perchance may 
sometimes doubt whether it is to the sound or to the sense 

A SONNET on SONNETS. that she owes her disciples. ; 
| The lives of some individuals are inseparably interwoven 
W hen memory takes a retrospective gaze |with the history of their country. Among these may be num 
Upon the bright effusions of my brain, bered those who rule, and those who, by their birth, are en 


She cannot find—I note the fact with pain— : : . 
Mid all that heterogeneous mass of lays, titled to rule. We have selected one of the latter for the su! 
ject of our present sketch. 
' 





For the Mirror 


A single sonnet! This might blight a fame 
Greater—if greater can be—than the one 
Which now rewards the muses’ favourite son— 

I mean myself—and gilds his deathless name. 
This must not be, and so Pil write one now. 

Let's see—it must comprise just fourteen lines, 

Dull, flat, and heavy—this at least combines 


JANE OF FRANCE. 

Jane of France, the daughter of Louis the eleventh an’ 
Charlotte of Savoy, was born in the vear 1464. Her illus- 
\trious birth proved no safeguard against injustice and wrong 
The soquiaites albuded ta, | wow; and it is a melancholy reflection that her misfortunes may b« 

Two more complete it—now the bard entwines | ascribed chiefly to her want of beauty. Her person was de- 
The ne plus ultra garland round his laurelled brow ! | formed, and her features irregular; but the morai beauty 0’ 

her character fully compensated for her unattractive exterior 
| Her gentleness, her sweetness of disposition, her inexhausti 








_-s— 


| 7 : | : 
THE FINE ARTS. | ble goodness, her frankness, even in a court where dissimu 
F ; ——————— || lation was accounted a virtue, rendered her an object of uni 
IF OER THE CRUEL TYRANT, LOVE. versal affection. She was married at the early age of twelv: 


years to the duke of Orleans, her cousin, who was untortu 
nately incapable of appreciating her virtues. Upon the deat 
of her father, Louis, his son and successor, Charles the eighth, 


Tue music of Artaxerxes is so generally known, that the 
delightful melody designated as above will be familiar to many | 
of our readers; but we are not aware that it has ever before 
been published in America. Thomas Augustine Arne, who | Was but thirteen years ol!, The duke of Orleans claimed the 
wrote the fine opera of Artaxerxes, and afterwards married tegency, as first prince of the blood. He found the duke ot 
his prima donna, Miss Brent, is perhaps, after Purcell, the) Bourbon a formidable competitor, The matter was referred 





first dramatic composer ot whom we have reason to be proud, to the states general, who were assembled at Tours. They 
(In speaking of literature or the fine arts, of course we never declared a regency unnecessary, and thus confirmed the last 
can separate America from England, and consequently claim) will of Louis, which directed the person of the young king t« 


and her own heart explained its cause. She deeply sympa- the right of speaking in the plural number.) The melodies 
thized in the silent unhappiness she saw him suffer, and re- of Arne are as beautiful as those of any known author, sub- 
solved that if a sense of honour kept him silent, he should | ject to a charge of sameness and mannerism in the cadences 
never endure the misery of seeing her regard bestowed upon |) which vocalists at present take the liberty of correcting accord 
another: had it depended on herseli, she would with frank-| ing to their own ideas. His fame at the period when he 
ness, have dispelled the cloud of doubt which hung over his), Jourished was great. and the most certain criterion of judging 
mind, and by a candid avowal of her aflection, rewarded his!) of the esteem in which he was held, is by a comparison of his 
attachment, ‘inusie with that of contemporary authors, all of whom will 

While the lovers were thus coming present misery for) be found imitating bis stvle and purloining his ideas, as Messrs. 
themselves, the father was not blind to their mutual attach Bishop and Lee do and have purloined the ideas of Weber, 
ment, and felt that by bestowing his child on his beloved and | and as Auber and Carafla do and have purloined the ideas 
admired protegé, he exalted instead of debased her; and he! of Rossini. But Dr. Arne has not only the merit of giving 
was most happy in having an opportunity of proving the su-| fashion to the music of his day—his fame rests on a much 
perionty of talent and merit over the distinctions of wealth | firmer basis—his unique and splendid Artaxerxes at the 
and station; yet with a father's natural pride, he hesitated, || oresent moment is invariably chosen to usher to the public 
unwilling that his daughter should “ unsought be won inv debutante of extraordinary power; and the divisions of 

One day, during a walk with Isabella, Horace was betrayed | his bravuras are so difficult, and require so much flexibility, 
mtoa momentary lorgetiulness of his wonted caution. He read | that it is dangerous for any person not gifted highly by nature 
in her downcast eve and blushing cheek, what he had betore | to utempt them. Braham, on his return from italy, selected 
scarcely ventured to hope; yet he lett her without an expla || this opera for a re-appearance ; Mrs. Billington did the same 


be placed under the care of his sister, Anne of France, the 
lady of Beaujeau; a woman inheriting the energy and talents 
the jealous caution and deep dissimulation of her father. ‘The 
duke of Orleans, disappointed in his expectation of the re 
gency, withdrew to Brittany, and persuaded the duke of that 
province to excite an mnsurrection ; but the war was of shor! 
duration. The rebel terces were every where deteated. The 
duke of Orleans was taken prisoner at Saint Aubin, and con 
tined in the tower of Bourges. According to Brantome, hi 
confinement was prolonged and rendered more rigerous 
through the influence and resentment of the ladv of Beaujeau, 
whose projects he had opposed, whose passion he had slight 
ed, and whose feelings he had once publicly insulted. He 
was accused of treason. His situation was penious. Hi 
amiable wife, who had long been treated by him with injur 
and neglect, forgot ber own wrongs, and listened only to he 
affections, She besought Charles, with prayers and tears, t 
He vielded reluctantly to her earnest 
Although he 


release her husband 
entreaties, and the captive duke was liberated 
owed his liberty, perhaps his lite, to the devoted Jane, yet hi 
conduct to her was not soitened. The claims of gratitud 


nation, and retiring to his own room, indulged the deligi.tfui | thing; Miss Stephens made her début in Artaxerxes, and 


thoughts which their interview had tispared. While thus em 


ployed, he had sketched the features of Isabella; the eves 
} 


were so like hers, the lips so resembling those which ever 


’ ] ] 
smiled so kindly on him, that enr iptured with his own per 


formance, he raised the little image to his hps—as he did se, 
he felt a hand vpen his shoulder 


' 


Miss Wilson established her fame by it. We have seen it) and his nuptia. vows were equally disregarded. She mur 
jlaved with an admirable cast at the Park, including Horn,) mured not; yet her patience, her resignation, her fervent 
Pearman, and Mrs, Austin—and perhaps the Mandane ot Mrs’ feetions, her tender solicitude for his satety, touched not the 
Austin, and the Artabanes of Horn, have given those respec- heart of the duke of Orleans. Upon the decease of Chari 
tive vocalists the best claims to that share of public favour) he ascended the throne under the title of Louis the tweltth 





Horace raised his eyes," which they possess B.' and soon after solicited from the pope, Alexander the sixth 
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——————————————E 
the dissolution of his marriage. His pretext was, that in| 
uniting himself with Jane, he had not been allowed to con-| 
sult his inclination ; that he had been constrained to the match | 
by her father Louis the eleventh, whose tyrannical will he had 
not dared to oppose. What weight this argument had with | 
the infallible representative of Saint Peter, is not told even by 
the garrulous chronicles of that period. These irreverent) 
writers had sometimes the hardihood to record their own | 
wicked conjectures for truths ; and in the present case, they 

have dared to publish that bribes and promises elicited fron | 
the holy tribunal the sentence which annulled the inauspi 

cious marriage, and deprived the unhappy Jane of a husband 
and a throne. Three weeks afterwards she saw the man 

whom she had loved so long, so tenderly, and so devotedly, | 
He married Anne of Brittany, the widow | 
of Charles the eighth. He had loved her before her union) 
with Charles, and his love had not been unrequited. Jan 

vielded to her adverse fortunes with her wonted resignation, 
and with a firmness becoming her rank; yet as the divorce 
rent asunder all the dearest ties of the temale heart, and the 
marriage that followed it violated all the nicest sensibilities || 
of her nature, her mental agony must have been extreme. || 
The feelings of her desolated bosom have been described by one 
of our own country women, in the following touching lines : 


united to another. 


Pale, cold, and statue-like she sat, and her impeded breath | 
Came gaspingly, as if her heart was in the grasp of death, 
While listening to the harsh decree that robbed her of a throne, 
And left the gentle child of kings in the wide world alone 


And fearful was her look ; in vain ber trembling maidens moved 
With all affection’s tender care, round her whom well they lowed ; 
Surless she sat, as if enchained by some resistiess spell, } 
Till with one wild, heart-piercing shriek, i their embrace she tell 





How bitter was the hour she woke from that long dreaimless trance, || 
The veriest wretch might pity then the envied Jane of France ; 
Burt i ber oertrang!t heart gave way, tears came to her reliet ' 
And thus ta low and plaimtive toves she breathed her hopeless gric! 





wh! ever have I dreaded this since at the holy shrine | 
My trembling hand first felt the cold reluctant clasp of thine HI 
And yet I hoped.—My own beloved, how may I teach my heart | 
To gaze upon thy gentile face, and hnow that we must part? } 
Too well LE Know thou lovedst me not, but ah! I fondly thought | 
That years of such deep love as mine some change ere this had} 
wrought 

I dreamed the hour might yet arrive when, sick of passion’s strife | 


Thy heart would turn with quiet joy to thy neglected wite 


Vain, foolish hope! how could I look upon thy glorious form, 
And think thate’er the time might come whea thou wouldst cease to 
charm ? 
For ne'er till then wilt thou be freed from beauty’s magic art, | 
Or cease to prize a sunny smile beyond a faithful beart | 








“In vain from memory’s darken'd scroll would other thoug 
The loathing that was in thine eye, whene’er it met my face ; 
Oh! 1 would give the fairest realm beneath the all-seeing sun 
To win but such a torm as thou mightst love to look upen 








‘Woe, woe for woman's weary lot if beauty be not hers, 
Vainly within her gentle breast affection wildly stirs 

And bitterly will she deplore amid rt’s dearth, 
Phe hour that fixed her feartul doom—a helot trom her birt 
© 1 would thou hadst been cold and stern, the pride 
Had taught me then from my young heart thine ima 
But surely even love's sweet tones could ne'er have 
My bosom with such joy as did thy pitying tenderness 


er sick hes 


of my high race 





‘Alas! itis a heavy task tocurbthe haughty seul 
And bid the unbending g spirit bow that never knew control; 
But harder st:ll when thus the heart against itself! must rise 
And struggle on while every hope that nerved the warfare dic 


* Vet all this have I borne tor thee—ay, for thy sake I learned 

The gentieness of th md werd which once my proud breast 
spurned ; 

The treasures of an unt 

These are the offerings | 


ught 
mched heart, the wealth of love's rich mine 
at I laid upon my idol’s shrine 


In vain I breathed my vows to heaven, ‘twas mockery of prayer 
In vain I knelt before the cross, | saw but Louis there ; 
To him I gave the worship I stiould have paid my God 


toh! should his have been the hand to wield the avenging rod 


Jane did not allow her domestic afflictions to disturb the 
repose of her country. She neither protested against the 
sentence of divorce, nor did she appeal to her countrymen for 
redress. Had she done so, there is reason to believe that the 


her dower. She there dedicated herself to the service of reli- 
gion, and spent the remainder of her days in acts of charity 
She renounced all the vanities of the 


she clothed herself in the coarsest garments ; 


and devotion. world; « 
she practised 
the most rigid economy in the expenses of her establishment, 
and distributed her revenues to the poor. 
Bourges in 1500 the 
the dress of that order in 1504, and 


order of the Annunciado; she assumed 


died on the fourth of |; 


and the 


large bribes, 
valley wherein is situated the Heb 


She instituted at | traversed by 


—_—— 
Por the Mirror 


TO THE STARS, 
BY PROTEUS 
I summon ye to tell 
The mysteries of your bright abode — Wri» 

Speax to me, radiant qunisters of night, 
That wait for ever op her shadowy sway, 

Who through all time at that approachless height, 
Have marked earth’s mortal myriads pass away— 
Speak to my quest, ye blessed ones, and say, 

Know ye the refuge of the spirit’s flight ? 

Have ye no image in th’ ethereal ray 

That to this senseless dust gives lite and light ? 
Shall it, unquenched by aught of charnel damp 

Shine brightly on beyond the shrouded tou.b ! 

Or like the flickering of a wasted lamp, 

At last expire im loneliness and gloom ? 

Speak to me, silent chroniclers, 1 crave ; 

Unfold the mysteries of the voiceless grave ! 


And from the breathless silence of the sky 
Deep to my soul the thrilling answer came— 
How canst thou gaze around thee and on high, 
Nor conscious fee! what death can never tame 
The proud revealings of that inward flame 
Should banish far thy being’s dark distrust— 
The stern resolve, high hope, and soaring aim, 
Have nought of kindred fellowship with dust! 
Look, trembling doubter, to the circling skies, 
With our rich, burning brilliants treely strown, 
Asif unnumbered angels’ blessed eves, 
Through the pure azure gloriously shone ; 
Yet when for aye our crystal urns are dim, 
Spark of the 





all-radiant one, thou still shalt beam ! 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 





ates ' Bye ; the New. York Mi 
THE TOMB OF RACHEL. 
Tue valley, or rather the dry plain of Rephidim, 
for miles without offering any other shelter to the 
ed traveller than a modest and simple Turkish coflee-hous« 


spread: 
sun burn 
where the Arabs of the desert sometimes assemble, but whic! 
the pilgrim takes care to avoid. A 
ot Rama, 
broken tragments of walls and heaps of stones, 


a few 
is left to indi 
cate. In this plain, and near the deserted village is the toni! 
of Rachel. It is one of those 


ruins oi the village whose site nothing but 


spots where the manimat 
objects around seem to attest most 
traditions which hallow them. There 


is not even a palm or a cypress to be seen, not a single tree 


Ali around is solitude, 


covers with its shade the simple mausoleum where r pose the 
uwakens 


e¢ most costly 


ashes of the mother of Israel; and yet this spot 


more associations, excites more interest than t! 
monuments on which ail the luxury of the arts is squandered 
The traveller passes carelessly by the tombs of Zachariah and 


lances at 


\bsalom in the valley of Jehosa; 9 ga hardly 


the sepulchre of the kings in the plain of Jeremiah—but at 


|| the sight of the tomb of Rachel, fancy carnes him back to the | 
cradle of the nations of the 
of the beauty which softened her lover's long term of servi 
tude and exile, and he blesses the memory of that tender and 


east, and recalls to hun the 


faithful companion whose aflections so often soothed the mani 
fold cares and sorrows of the ge h 
The Turks have 


} laces of most 


decorated with much splendour the burial 
of the personages of the old testament. A 
Another 
vast antique temple covers the grotto of Macphelah at Hebron 
holy 


mosque rises over the tombs of David and Solomon. 


neighbourhood is inviolable ground. This 


yrotto, whose gloomy entrance Js alone pe reeptble, is in the 
laughter of Louis would not have appealed in vain; but she centre of the 
retired quietly to Bourges, which had been assigned to her for | admitted. 


building, into which none but true believers are 
Within the last hundred years, but two Europeans 
ire known to have succeeded in obtaining entrance by cor 
rupting the guards, and that not without running th 


The last was 


Lreatest 


langer. an Italian count, who, by means of 


obtained permission to enter the mosque. The 


ron of the ancients, ts often 


pilgrims and travellers, but the penalty of death 


fenounced against every christian who shall dare to enter the 


nosque, is sufficient to repress the curiosity the fame of the 
February, 1505. Her remains were burnt in 1562, when place excites. The grotto, we were told by the Turks, is 
3uurges was taken by the Calvinists spacious, cut out of svlid rock, and the burial places of tl 

The church of Rome has enrolled her among its saints, and ancient patriarchs are yet visible in it 

pious men have ascribed to her the power of working mira- Sut the tribute of reverence paid by the followe f Ma 
cles. We cheertully assent to their faith, with this restric-| homet to the tomb of Rachel produces a far deeperiny si 
tion, that the miracles she wrought were miracles of genume than the sight of marbk pillars or costly ¢ y hei 
piety, moderation, and purity, in an age of bigotry, violence, eager desire to be buried near her remains is especially r 
and universal depravity. Her exalted virtues more than markable. The environs of her humtle mausoleum are cover 
her illustrious birth entitle her to » place among distinguished | ed with Mussulman tombs. It is not merely for her great 


women. E.D. ue 


#8, purity, or sanctity that th 


Turks honour Rachel, but 


little farther on are the 


forcibly the truth of the 


power | 


— — ———— —— 


! * ‘ 

| rather for her domestic virtues She was a devoted wile, a 

{tender parent, the mother of a warlike people 
Il tithes to the respect of the Mahometans, 


Should a Jew appear while a funeral procession was slow!y 


such are he: 





' 
crossing the plain of Rephidim, moving towards the sepul 
jchre, bearing the remains of some beloved object to rest in thi 
hallowed place, he would be driven away with blows and 
curses by the very worshippers that are kneeling reverently by 
the tomb of one of his ancestors; so fallen is that unhappy 
people, which cannot even approach the places filled with the 


renown of their former greatness Le Courrics Etats | 


INDUSTRY OF THE ITALIAN IMPROVISATORI, 
The secrets of the mysterious art of the extempore poetry ot 
the Italians, were « 
it. “IT have 
suitably elaborated 


xplained to me as follows, by an adept in 


always,” sail he y certain number of prece 


on aecalig subjects, such as the death of 


Adonis, the lovesof Psyche and Cupid, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 


the chastity of Lucretia, the death of Cesar, the cruelty of 
Nero, &c I have 


declamations, brilliant deseriptions, &« 


also in store a certain quantity of pompous 
Which | easily manage 
to introduce into my ec nposttions, and w horse ph ndour re 


lieves their feeble passages, as for instance, an eulogy on Rome, 


a vehement declamation against the passions, a description of 
1 storm, the beauties of spring, or the like But memory 
tlone is not sufficient for an rmprovisetore, presence of mind 
ind quickness of fancy are indispensable, One thing which 


is of great assistance, is the liberty allowed us of borrowing 


lagiarism j 
ind Horace 


are casily found in 


from the classics without bemg aceused of | 


cannot tell how much 1 have protited by Virgil 
>} 


in my extempor effusions Rhymes 


language as abundant and flexible as the Tahan, and which 
has so little variety in its final sounds. Nothing seems af 
first sight more difficult than to ii; i tragedy, while, in 
fact, it isthe easiest part of our profession, ‘These extem 


pore tragedies are formed on the model, or rather cast mn the 
mould of the elassie drama, all made up of tyrants, cruel parents, 
alw iva 


heroes, — and contidants. 1 keep love-scenes, 


farewells, blessings, and curses ready made for my characters 


and a very oe change adapts them to any occasion, Some 


' 
always cd 





times | introduce chorusses, and as the clhorusses 
in generals, | can have them prepared betore hand withoa 


difficulty ; lam sure of finding some way to bring them in 


Vhe verei sciolfi are the most difficult kind of extempore poetry 
this is the rock against which most of us spill Such wer 
the candid explanations I received trom one of the ablest un 
provisatori of the age. He seemed to think there was m 


danger in telling the secrets of the trade to a stranger; to hu 


own countrymen he probably was not so communieative. thd 





ARTS AND SCLENCES. 


fue aonis raTuvs.—The tollowing bas been communicated 


to the editor of the Salem Gazette, by a respectable shipmaste 


of the town ‘After several days of stormy weather, one 


evening, about cight o'clock, during a light shower, which had 


been preceded bya hail squall, a jack-o-lantern was seen on the 
matnitop-g ulant mast-head, and an nitelligent person Was sent 
up to examine it. He found it formed by a etrele of light 


round the mast-head, eight or ten in number, and one or twe 


tnches apart Fach flame was about two inches long. wa 





where tt jomed the mast head ; ive of a hontting 
needle, and the extremity larger than the flame of a candk 
and nearly as bright, of a pale blue colour, each making @ 
noise similar to steam out of green wood, while burning; no 
smell was perceptible Upon striking wt with the hand the 


lights were extinguished, and ill sparks adhered to the 


hand for a moment, then disappeare In a few seconds tt 
hehts again began to burn; alt era vs they entirels 
sappy red he above ce ryt wa ‘ en at the 

i“ i iv be rel d na u ite 

New Eu? iA mA err The following u 
teresting experiment Wa ule by Dr. Howard, | eur ' 
i differential thermomet wt Vn mmvetiteor ilavan 
rT ‘ the upy " t or ll ther r, | 
placed at im the focus of ' ' 
which Was op) to th tt i Ihe 
liqu cu he ! ‘ ! f a mint 
epres eight degre \ at iT ‘ 

| r * ‘ ‘ t 1. it rose 
wuin tott 3 ' , r r ving 
the obsta Phas « i ’ mil t nm 
the presence 0} Dr t wit! ¢ 
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For the Mirror LN New-York harbour contained compared with Liverpool? The | deservedly so, than any vocalist that has preceded hin. : his 
one answered about a sixth, the other a tenth part (some dif-) voice is uncommonly rich and pleasing, though I do not think 
ference ;) how near correct either might be, I had no means | his taste, in some respects, over and above pure. After the 








STANZAS TO A FRIEND. 


BY T ZA. 

‘Tis Be: ote ro wie we ascertaining. play, our old acquaintances, Celeste and Constance, made 

ane pods teat —— ph anil e \ ‘he Mersey is covered with steam-boats starting for and | their appearance, and spun round for fifteen or twenty min- 

Makes weakness of our watling.”—Milma (arriving from the various ports in the Channel, but princi- | utes : they seemed to be coldly received, though not on the 

“ay, look not sad, my early friend, thongh o’er thy sunny sky pally those of Ireland and Wales. Some of these vessels are| score of morality. ‘The tormer lady’s portrait is at the print- 


The ok wa oo seu rh _ io tone sles eg pag fe Ad | beautiful models ; but upon the whole, 1 was a good deal struck |, shop windows, in the character of the dumb girl in Masaniello, 
We cioudcs eh shadt au“ ume nce t ' t Nes I > t . ia 

gloom i | with the contrast between their rough, coarse, and dingy ap | ‘as performed by her upwards of three hundred nights in 

Tis theirs to cheer the drooping plant and bid the floweret bloom. || arance, and that of the light, trim, and elegant boats which | America!” As Falstaff says, “ Lord ! how this world is given 


Still dost thou weep? ah, think, dear fitend, how fair that lotof thine || joey the Hudson. What they lack in neatness and outward | to lying.” 1 have been twice or thrice at the theatre since, 


How fraught with flowers, how free from thorns, thy path compared 

with mine! || show, however, they make up in strength, answering well | and find it, both as respects actors and scenery, decidedly in- 
~ ringed one ue epee eet " the purposes for which the, are constructed, and the hard | ferior to the Park. ‘There is not one low comedian any thing 
A phalanx firm of faithful friends have circled thee around || work they have to go through. It seems to me to blow a gale | like a match for either Barnes, Hilson, or Placide; and no 
Who feel intensely every pang which doth thy spirit wound ; here five days out of seven; and the short, rugged seas which | Woman in Mrs. W heatley’s line fit to be compared with her. 


we pena pene perm spe poe mange py oe tte * +9 ” | treque ntly run in the Channel are infinitely more trying to} A Mr. Vandenhoff reigns supreme here : be has been long a 
Thou find’st the balm of sympathy for e’en thy causeless woe— l vessels than the long swell of the Atlantic. These boats | favourite, having seemingly “won golden opinions from all 
Pap yas ner thet Wreck fonat wo quate my epiri’s thi aa | plough their way with perfect ease and safety through waves | sorts of people,” and is in fact, on the strength, I suppose, of 

|| that would strain and tear your graceful smooth-water boats | having failed in London in the character of Lear, a sort ot 


And nerve my fainting heart to meet its lot and brave the worst 
Have T not wept with those who weep and with the happy stniled, || to pieces. They are all painted black, which appears to be | equivocal star. I confess, I cannot see any thing very parti 


rat the trouble 4 ~ - cone ony A ee nae ot, i | rathe ra work of supere rogation, as the volumes of coal smoke | cular about the man, and meré ly mention him, in passing 
And all affection’s cordial warmth and care remembered not ? whic h the *y vomit forth speedily dye all things with whic h the *y | because it is not unlikely that, spoiled by praise, he may some 
None pause to think how much my heart with secret wounds may lcome in contac t, of that hue; though, at the same time, I do, fine summer morning set his foot on board a New-York packet, 
That sustaining power I too may deeply need ; '| not believe there is any truth in the story of a party of white and three weeks after that, make his “first appearance in 
No voice speaks comfort to my heart with hind and anxious tone, — || ladies and gentlemen taken on board at Liverpool having been America.” He appears to be a cold, fat, formal, sensible actor 
ow Tam left to bear exch pang and searching grief alone | mistaken for an importation from the coast of Africa on their | and speaks correctly, and thoroughly understands his business 
i Ne tn ape oon i on ould thet esneree were free | arrival at Dublin quay! | He has a very insignificant nose, and a large stomach, and 
From aught but drops of sympathy—but other tears are thers | ‘The streets of Liverpool, though there is not any one equal | plays lovers in comedy, and heroes in tragedy. But I will 
And is thy onee so happy heart now touch'd by grief and care? || as a whole to Broadway, are, generally speaking, broader and trouble you no more about theatricals until ] arrive in London 
Oh! look not thus! "Tis not for thee that darkened brow to wear— . % | Altogether, there is much worthy a stranger’s attention in 


| cleaner than those of New-York; and the houses, inns, and 


For thee whose every look is watched by eyes of anxious care ; . 
The churches in beth Liverpool, though the city is as yet but in the infancy of its 


For thee, the loved of many a heart, what woe on thee can fall |! public buildings greatly superior. 
Unsoftened by affection’s power, thou cherished one of all! | ~ am . . 
ll cities are equally usignificant looking affairs. 
Thou friend, whose love hath cheered my heart and smoothed my }} ? egy 
aaanien eet ‘crescents, and other open spaces, though far inferior to Lon. | to contain the still more immense quantity of shipping that 


Ot squares, | greatness, Already her immense docks are found insufficient 


te mid that the spell were mine to seothe or charm thy grief away!) don in this respect, there is a goodly quantity here. Such seeks admittance, and a new one is constructing, and will 
or inomy bitter cup of life a sweetness w uld there be, I Se y4q - = 
i} places in large towns serve as reservoirs for fresh air, and are speedily be opened. The most difficult part of the new rail- 


Did HD suiler trom one pang, beloved one, save thee 


is beneficial as they are ornamental. True, in an extensive | road is also completed. I walked through the two tunnels at 
llcountry like England, where there is more land than people | the head of the town, each about a quarter of a mile long, and 
I know what to do with, such things may be afforded ; but in a) for a great portion of the way scooped in the solid rock. This, 

small, confined place like the United States of America, where, with her fine canal, will doubtless prove two rapid sources o} 

consequently, every foot of ground is invaluable, it is exceed- wealth; while her numerous steam-boats and innumerable 
lingly wise policy to squeeze the cities into the smallest possi- | stage-ceaches, passing and repassing to all parts of the king 
NUMBER TWO, j ble compass, and have a fine, compact mass of brick and wood, dom, denote a spirit of activity and enterprise, that may in 
of which the citizens and strangers perceive the manifest, time render her a formidable riva! even to the modern 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Liverpool. 


advantage in the dog-days. How that extravagant piece of | babylon. 


August 2, 1830 
John’s Park, came to have existence, and still) My dear sir, as the young ladies say in plays and romances 


‘Tue approach to this fine city from the sea, if the wind | ¥« rdure, S 
continues to be tolerated in your good city, is a mystery 1) | am poor, but I am virtuous; and as my good name is all I 
Dense clouds of dark and unodoriferous smoke, oflensive to {have never heard any intelligent person able to explain. | have in the world, I hope and trust that in writing this or any 
the eyes and olfactory nerves, envelope you in their sable|| Perhaps there are few places in England containing a other communication for the Mirror, | shall not incur the odium 
folds, bronzing the complexion and dimming the spotless|| smaller portion of poor inhabitants than Liverpool, and you | of being set down as one of the regular travelling journalists,wh 
purity of the clean cravat which adorns in, alas! transitory | 
assenger about to quit the am- || nothing but wealth and opulence. The haunts of commerce, | the world, and who are so furiously descriptive, and so bent on 
| howeve r, in the lower parts of the town, are not relieved by | imparting minute and correct information, that they make a 


happens to be in your face, is certainly any thing but agreeable. 


way walk through street after street in succession denoting infest steam- boats and stage coaches, in this and other parts o! 


whiteness, the neck of the 


phibious beings he has so long sojourned amongst, and mix 
On the present occasion |the presence of fine trees—the tall poplar and drooping wil- book out of what an ordinary person might suppose could by 


low—as in New-York, which have such a peculiar novel contained ina page. I shall use every precaution to escape 
ind agreeable appearance, shooting forth their fresh green the imputation, and take especial care not to commence any 


once more with his fellow-mortals 
the atmosphere looked as if it had obligingly complied with 


the orders of the court and gone into mourning for his lat 
boughs into the speculating and money-making atmosphere, paragraph in the following approved book-of-travel style :— 


majesty—“hung be the heavens with black,” &c.—which was 
}and throwing a shade of “ rurality,” (as a cockney might say,) ,“ We arrived in Canterbury precisely at twenty minutes past 


very appropriate, but not pleasant, and contrasted disadvan- | 
over merchants’ counting-houses, brokers’ dens, and lawyers’ | two, and changed post-horses at the sign of the W hite Swan 


tageously with the patches of white fleeey vapour that, in 


plac e of smoke, float above the good eity of New-York. Not- offices. 
the principal merchants reside, consist almost entirely of large, ‘that many entire streets, and portions of others, were very 


The upper parts and suburbs of Liverpool, where Canterbury is an ancient and pleasant town, but we observed 


withstanding early predilections, I really felt a degree of re- | 
spect for wood fires and anthracite coal ull then unknown handsome, 
ble appendage of a neat, elegant garden. Here when a man | Broadway, in our own happy country!) The charges at th 
erects a building, he seems to calculate that his son’s sons ‘inn were extravagantly high, and the demands of the coach 


jshall have the benefit of it, and frequently has engraved on a | man,” &c. &c. &e. &c. The besetti: g sin of the majority ot 


yet comfortable looking houses, with the invaria- badly paved. (Ah! how unlike the smooth pavements oi 


On landing, however, on the docks, the comparison is all in 
favour of Liverpool ; and the neatness and cleanliness of those 


stupendous works of art, which look as if formed to endure 


for ages, are very different from the state of the old, decayed | large stone in tront of the house, the year in which it was \travellers and journal-keepers seems to be, their supposing 


wooden piers in the East river, which, independent of their), built, for the information of future generations; in New-York | that petty trifling things, which were matters of interest t 


ippearance, on hot summer days send forth the “ rankest |a man buys a lot, and knocks up something on it in two or | themselves at the moment, must necessarily be of equal inte 


to be burnt, blown, or pulled down in three or, rest to their readers. I will merely note down what appear 





compound of villanous snc that ever engendered fever || three days, 
and pestilence. Ob! let no man that readeth Izaak Walton, || four more. Neither are there here any of those fragile com- to me striking, interesting, or amusing, and avoid as mucha 
art” of | pilations so conmeon in the upper wards of New-York, con-| possible mixing it up with the unprofitable chit-chat, ar 


and entertaineth romantic notions of the “ pleasant of 
f wood fastened slightly together, and | every-day occurrences 1 may chance to tall in with { 


angling, view it as practised off the East river docks, or in the | sisting of a few pieces 
covered with shingles, which are impudently termed houses, 


slips named Coenties and Burling ; and let no man, to whose 


palate and stomach eels are grateful and nutritious food, look || and tor which | have heard it asserted, incredible as it may > ; Ss 

upon the inveigling of that fishy snake, by sable fishermen, lseem, that people do actually pay rent. : oe ei ns Coopriapa = 

out of Stygian pools darker than the darkest of their visages, I betook myself to the theatre the night after my arrival icles 

and of a more unpleasant odour than themselves, even when jt is a neat, pretty building, tastetully fitted up, and between BUMSER THRSE. 

the weather is warmest ! the size of the Park and Chatham. The boxes had rather a Every thing being completed, our Road and Baltic pilot 


' 
Liverpool docks have in their time elicited so many long |,sombre appearance, in consequence of those sweet creatures |/on board, we weighed anchor early the next morning, and 
descriptions, and so many common-place remarks concerning | of the temmnine gender, which English people term “ women,” proceeded up the Sound. T could not but be pleased with the 





“commerce,” “forest of masts,” “products from the four ind Avericans “ ladies,” being clad in fashionable weeds ot little attentions that we received at Elsineur, even from the 
quarters of the globe,” and so forth, that I will resist being | woe,on account of the death of his late majesty. The play was || trades- people ; to be sure,vou may say that they sprung from 
seduced into any florid account thereof or dissertation there- || Masaniello—not the melo-dramatic affair that you have been ||a selfish motive, if you choose, but they did not in the leas 
upon; merely mentioning that, whatever exaggerated accounts | ut off with—but Auber’s opera, with the whole of the music. | bear that appearance, and rather seemed to proceed from @ 
a stranger may have read of them, he will probably be sur- | Sinclair, the celebrated London vocalist, personated Masani- | khindlier source. They waited upon us, accompanied, in some 
prised when he comes to view the reality. I inquired of our|/ello, in which he sang delightfully, and played execrably. 1| instances by their families, to the shore, wished usa pleasan' 
mate and captain what proportion of vessels they thought, think he would be a much greater favourite in America,and| voyage, and remained watching our boat till we had 
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reacted the ship. Our market-woman added as a present, 
with the vegetables she furnished us, a large and beautiful 
bouquet of flowers, with which I adorned the cabin; and, to 
my surprise, they preserved their fragrance and bloom till we 
arrived at St. Petersburg. 

The sailing was perfectly delightful. Throughout the day 
light summer flaws came over the waters, just ruffling their 
smooth surface; and although we had mustered a cloud of 
sail, we hardly averaged two knots an hour through the suc- 
ceeding twelve. The Sound was covered with vesseis of dif- 
ferent nations ; an undulating coast rose on either side; and 
Copenhagen, with its strong fortifications and numerous 


by a posse of officers. The captain met them at the gang 


few boxes, &c. allowed us to proceed. 


port. 





spires, appeared in the distance. About midway between this — 
and Elsineur is the king’s park; the grounds are extensive, 
and near their centre stands the Hermitage, a spacious four : . . 
story building, and his Danish majesty’s country residence. | HOPE AND MEMORY. 
Iwas vexed at being obliged to pass Copenhagen without | O cease, busy fancy, to conjure up pleasures 
stopping ; however, as 1 could but have paid it a flying || That fit ike oright phantonis o’er memory’s glass, 
visit, I shall take care to indemnify uyself upon my re- And teach us bo youn Car the forfeited ag eyes 
turn, It shows well trom the water, and the most prominent. Ww Svein sito Sat On enees wn, ao oul Gray pate 

, ’ hich tade and dissolve into air, like a dream, 
ybjects are the water batteries, the king’s palace, a hospital, Or bubbles that glitter and break on the stream. 
und the churches ; and outside the harbour still lie the hulks || 


of the vessels that assisted in the gallant defence of the town || 








And yet it is sweet, in our moments of sadness, 
To gaze on the picture of former delights, 

during the unprovoked and flagitious attack upon it by Lords || Till bounding again to the measure of gladness, 

} The heart has forgotten the sorrow that blights ; 

And revels a moment in joys that are past, 

But wakes to a bitterer pang than the last. 

Yet hope shall illumine the gloom of our sorrow, 
The cherub whose smile is a life-giving ray ; 
Whose flattering promise ot brightness to-morrow 

With ruddiness tinges the clouds of to-day. 
Though memory’s visions may heighten our pain, 
Yet hope’s sunny smile can assuage it again. 


Gambier and Cathcart. i 
We were scarce a day without seeing land in the Baltic, and | 
our pilot proved a most agreeable addition to our company. | 
His naiveté and intelligence quite interested us ; and although i| 
a mere boy at the time, he had served his country at the late i 
attack of the British fleet u,on it, and seemed by night or}, 
day quite as much at home among these seas as you would be i 
in your neat sai-boat upon the bay of New-York. He amused 








us with some tales connected with the better half of the lo 
ealities we passed, and the most thrilling were those of a Rus- || 


AL ESSAtS. 





sian boyar, owning and residing on one of these islands, and |) == 


who, on the nightly approach of a foreign vessel, would en- i A SKETCH, 
deavour to allure it ashere by tulse lights. He was not un- || 
frequently successtul, murdering the crew if any escaped the || ed the lithe window of my attic, and I was iminediately con 
shipwreck, and, with his dependants, plundering the cargo. | scious of a material change in the atmosphere. 
Strange to say, this monster pursued this diabolicai system tor| onger the hot, close, contined air to which I had unwilling! 


a number of years with mpunity, but was at length informe: | consigned myself the preceding night. An aromatic fresh 


’ ' =. ' 
against by the remnant oi a brig’s crew that had escaped him. | ness was diffused around—I seemed to inhale the breath ot | 
' 


more we had hauled in to the merchant’s mole, and added | 
another to the several hundred vessels that annually visit this || neath him the words “ we live to eat,” I beheld a snow-whits 


I AWAKENED as the first ray of the morning sun brighten- || stalls of office and destroying their warrants 


It was rH 


soon alongside the guardships, and were immediately boarded | ete. were tastefully arranged. What was more surprising, the 


j; company seemed to partake of this light food with as great 


way, conducted them to the cabin, where wine and crack« roll or greater relish than I have ever seen them when devouring 
were ready, the ship’s papers placed upon the table, and sur-| the gross flesh. 
mounted by a douceur in the shape of a twenty-five rouble) by their diet—the most sparkling wit enlivened their discourse, 


Their conversation, too, seemed influenced 


note, The senior visitor coolly pocketed the cash, gave a hasty} and those whom I had heretofore beheld the dullest, were 
glance at the papers, retained such as his duty required, asked | 
a few indifferent questions, and, after sealing the hatches, a 
In a couple of hours) red faced man, with napkin tucked under chin, and elbows 


| really brilliant. As I looked up at the sign above the door 


| . 
that was also changed; instead of the representation of a 


on table, exercising his gastronomic powers, and having be 


I board with this quotation inscribed upon it 


“No docks that range the valley free 


i} Vo slaughter I condemn ; 
| Taught by the power which pities me 
| Dlearn to puy them 
] pursued my walk, inquiring of all 1 met the cause of chi 


|| wondrous change—nove could intorm me, though all appear- 
jed t Suddenly I was again inter 
| rupted. A band 
of grave, sedate men, yet of placid, philosophical counte 


have participated in it. 
I beheld advancing a funeral procession. 


| 
nances walked on either side of a car loaded with addresses 
|, to the legislature, pamphlets to the people, memorandums of 


|| lawyers’ fees, unpaid college bills, supplications for a charter 
ns 
ete. As I stood aside to let them pass, | hnew them for 


ee 
|j the professors of the rival medical colleges, and my good 


, informed me that they were hastening to 





|| tmend, Dr, 
| bury anunositics 
I had now reached the park, and on entering it 1 beheld 


| 
| 
a great crowd of women aud children around the prison doors 


\ which were thrown wide open; and there stood high consta 
' 


le Hays, with the mildest and most benignant aspect 


marshalling forth the prisoners, and excliming, “depart ye 


! in peace.” The scene was truly overpowering—wives em 
racing their husbands, parents their children, children then 
|| parents, and all calling down blessings on that most happy day 
i saw the constables too and police officers breaking their 

1 entered the 
court ; 
was about to pronounce the doom of a forger 


it was crowded to excess, and our exellent recorder 
1 listened to hear 
i the usual sentence to fourteen years to the state prison—but 
| no—with the bland and gentle snule of merey, which so well 


iwcomes him, he bade the guilty one “go, and sin no mor 


He was immediately seized, taken to St. Petersburg, publicly I lowers. As I unclosed my eyelids, the very apartment ap || 1 entered the common council chamber, and here the different 


knouted, his tongue cut out, and then sentenced to hard work }; peared diflerent—not that any thing was altered or removed 


" 
der of things was still more marked, 1 sew our worthy 


for the remainder of his lite in the mines of Siberia. | but an indescribable charm was thrown over every familiar H board of aldermen drinking with great @éut water gruel, and 
On the fitth day from Elsineur we made the tslaud of Dago, |! object. The little paper covered chest, in the west corner 0! | contemplating with pleased and aflectionate looks, three or 


| 


lying at the mouth of the gulf of Finland; this was our first }/the room, my old well-worn writing desk, the two wooden || four sportive green turtles that played their innocent gambol 


view of any part of his imperial majesty’s dominions, and 1/' chairs, even the sand on the floor, all seemed to have been |jin careless and happy security at their fect 


That member 


must confess Was rather a damper, for the side we passed was ||;ouched by a fairy wand, and to have acquired a grace and | too, who but yesterday so bitterly denounced those 


It is thirty or forty miles in ex-|! beauty very foreign to them. 
But it was in my own mind that I perceived the greatest 
A joyous, ecstatic feeling pervaded my soul—my 


lreary and desolate enough. 

nt, and J am told, the exclusive property of an exiled noble- {| 
man. 1 was content with wishing his lordship joy of his ex- ) revolution. 
tensive domains, notwithstanding tts having one considerable || heart was elevated with gratitude—a spirit of peace and happi 


town upon It. ness was enkindled within me. 


Among the vessels that we were constantly overhauling, | rankled my heart, the jealousies, the discontents, all the | butcher throw down the murderous knife, 


the most attractive to my view were the Dutch galliots. Here || »ortal feelings which had possessed me the might before, were 


they were, with their bright varnished deck and sides, broad |) Jed, 


prow, lee-boards, and low waist, after the exact model of those | |, eings, towards all living creatures. Urged by some irresistibl 


o gallantly fought by De Ruyter and Van ‘Tromp, now near impulse, I broke my little wire mouse-trap and set tree its|| 
It seemed as if they actually stood ) ¢rey,bling prisoner, and I emptied the tumbler of fly-poison |} to its present acceptation ) lay broken and destroyed upon the 


two hundred years ago. 
still as we passed them, and we usually ran them hull down || .ut of the window. 
I had the curiosity to || ed to have been touched by the same magi. The sky wa- 
Every thing | : brighter blue, the sun shone with greater splendour, the 


As I looked out upon the world all seem 

in three hours more with great ease. 

board one wpon my arrival at St. Petersburg. 

Was pe rtectly neat, and atter exanuning the outer works, the |, trees and herbage wore a richer green. 
ipper invited we into the cabin, which I found fitted up ax || have renewed her youthfulness—all was happiness 

I walked forth, and at every step some new wonder arrested 


comfortably, and somewhat in the style of a parlour, and 
As I passed near a dry-good store | observed 


graced by his little family. Here sat rrour knitting, 
ind in a cradle was a chubby boy, kicking up his heels with 


my attention, 
a starved, meagre-looking man In the acto! appropriating a rol 


mine 


creat delight, 
firma. I remarked to the captain how easily we had outsail- |) instead of the usual surly cry of “stop thief—scize him,” he 


ed him in coming up the gult, and asked if he thought his) took the unhappy man gently by the hand and tendered hin 
“it aman take {| cheek glowing with the roseate hue of youth, his naughty mind 


vessel might not be a little better for a remodelling, and her’! another parceli—thus fulfilling the comnand, 
peed increased if her how were somewhat sharper? 


His fader,” he replied, * had built it so; and as for sailing, 


c did'nt know, sometimes we peats de English, and some- |, wretched wile and children. Whuiist 1 was still marvelling at 


times de English peats us; he couldn't teil.” 
The galliot has its advantages, however, stowing with great 


onvenience, and being a must excellent sea-boat in heavy || with the burly catholic 


Weather. 
It was now forty-one days since we left New-York, and 1 /of all religious controversies 


was highly gratified in coming up on deck this morning to]! opposite a celebrated restaurateur’s, and as I looked in at the 


vor 1 was struck with the singular appearance ot the tables 


find Cronstadt in plain view, and the guardships at anchor a 
with fish «nd poultry —there were no 


tale or two outside ; tr, notwithstanding our favourable pas | e hey Were not covere 


sage, (vessels more trequently being titty or sixty days ) 1 Was 


most heartily tired of the monotony of the sea, and delughtes | aud Capers, the beuf roti, the blandeltes were all lacking— 


and in their place the choicest fruits, vegetables, confitures 


were 


ot the speedy prospect of an end to the voyage. We 





The enmities which had |! 


I felt good will and kindness towards all my fellow- || science conducive to acts of mercy and tenderness 


Nature appeared te) 


and evidently quite as happy as if on terra’ ot jannel to himself. The merchant likewise noticed hin; but |! ness, beauty's brightest ornament 


thy coat, give him thy cloak also.” The man, atlected by his} 
kindness, uttered a teartul blessing and departed to clothe bis! 


this unprecedented scene, | met the editor of the Protestant, || r,azing in new surprise, a low and sweet sound 
i 

us lace glowing with charity and toleration, linked arm in arm!) very great distance, broke upon my ear 

They accosted me in the most kindl, |} wusic. Never did mortal embody such seraphic sounds, Sud 


sanner, inviting me to go with them and witness the bontire | 
I now paused in my Wath | at that instant a full choir of grateful voces proclaumed the 


yster pates or lobster salads--the beet ala mode, the mutton | entertained by it hen vou have 





“Gh the nation 


vilization 
Of swate botherat ' 1 


1 ela law 

was now clasping the hand of warmest friendship with on 
|| from the emerald isle 
L left the hall and proceeded through the city I saw the 
id take the pas 
I saw the experimenter making 


I ob 


served the brokers closing their shops— men would no longer 


toral crook of the shepherd 


ut out their money to usury, and Jacoty’s ladder (according 


experience of age, and 
I saw 


earth, IT saw youth venerating the 
we looking with indulgence on the levities of youth 
| that the 
strained, or rudely torn asunder, It was vo longer a galling 
LT beheld the lovelrest 


sacred boud of marriage was no longer harshly 


chain, but a link of brightest flowers 
portion of creation arrayed in simplest garbs, No petty pas 
sion darkened their fair countenances. Envy, malice, sean 
irom their hearts, Good 


parkled in their eves. I 


|} dal, all foolish vanities were excludes 


i} was now joined by a dearand aged trend, and as | conversed 
| } 
lwith him, I beheld his countenance gradually changing, his 


beaming through his eves with renewed vigour, lus silvery 


In short, | beheld my 
While 1 was yet 


ocks recovering their golden huc 
friend as in his best and youthtul days 
sil from a 


1 heard the sweetest 


lenly a bright and dazzling light overspread the heavens, and 


uullennium 6 
| —— 
A good book ts the best of tn nds. You may! agreeably 


nota fnend in whom you 
may confide. It does not reveal your secrets, and it teache 


you wisdom 
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For the Mirror understand, that they did not think it a very horribie afiair to 
oN be run away with! 
STANZAS TO A FRIEND, After the return of the party on board the Pheton, Captain 
After @ tong separation. Sturt gratified their curiosity by a relation of the cireum 
ich etasnatiniay \stances of the event which had made so deep an impression 
(wey tell me thou art cold and changed, they say thou hast forgot ,.|/upon the feelings of the good sister of the convent. 

(be friendship that once bound our hearts ere sorrow ero ed our lot; | 5 . : he lieute t 
But when on thy familiar face 1 Ox my saddened gaze Some twenty years before that time, when a lieutenant m 
And listen to that well known voice, the echo of past days lthe service, and but eighteen years of age, the vessel to which 

| . 


Che pleasant memories of youth come thronging round my heart, 


{think butef the triend thou wert and heed not what thou art 


And yet Leannot deem thy heart trom fr iendship quite estranged 
Not always are the feelings ch Hed when most the mren is changed ;| 


There is a sadness in thine eve, a shadow on thy brow 
Which tells me that the hand of care has done its work ere now | 
And who by common laws would judge the heart that deeply grieves '| 


What eye tuay penetrate the veil that silent sorrow weaves 





Oh! when im after-tite the heart from hollow friendsiip turns 

How often o'er iis carly dreams in bitterness it yearns ; 

How oit it pines with vaio regret o'er memories of the _ 

When allt gloom that dunmed its skv by April clouds were cast 
And then. when all too late, tt learns how much more holy trut! 
Phan eer agnat ub iv lot, was in the love ot yout } 
pe = 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


he was attached—the name not recollected by our inform 
ant—touched at the same island. The surgeon and captain, 
lthen Lieutenant Sturt, visited this convent, and both being 


|\thoughtless young men, and fond of adventures, they con- 


trived te propose to two of the young nuns an elopement. 
Having no interpreter, and being unable to s;eak each other's 
language, it Was no easy matter to settle the prelumimaries ol 


a SS 


|jart of the active population, officered by the governn nt, 
The corps do not serve beyond their own districts, and in this 
ate resemble our local militia during the late war. The 
National Guard was estimated at three millions of persons 
when it was instituted in 1798, but we suppose it does not ex 
ceed half that number at present. It is, from its very nature, 
a popular body, and we rather wonder that means have not 
been taken by the Bourbons to extinguish it. In the early 
period of the revolution it rendered great service in Paris and 
jelsewhere, by saving the cities from being pillaged by the 
licentious mobs. The first troop was organised on the thir- 
teenth of July, 1789, an insurrection of the populace being 
expected. On the day following the Pastile was taken. The 
National Guard find their own clothes and subsistence, taking 
nothing from government but arn s and ammunition. The 





the affair. It was, however, hastily agreed, that if the officers 


would return at a certain hour of the night, the young vestals| 


would elope with them, and take sheiter in the vessel. Full 


| 
jj of their romantic enterprise, our two knights were under the 


| . 
walls of the convent at the appointed hour. The nuns were 


duty of defending the city was performed by its members in 
rotation. It fought in defence of Paris, under the traitor 
| Marmont, in I814, with little zeal, however, and did not much 
| retard its surrender. Napoleon never could depend upon the 


| : - 
| citizens of his capital. Distrust existed upon both sides. The 


j}equally punctual. In jumping trom the window ot the build-| Parisians could not forget the thirteenth Vendemuire ; the 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE, | 
Tue facts contained in the following brief narrative have 
veen obtained from a gentleman of this city. A part of them 


nately fell and broke her arm. He, therefore, promptly and 
humanely bequeathed his interest in the wounded girl to the 


surgeon, and seizing upon the intended partner of his me:tical 


\ling, the lady who was pledged to Lieutenant Sturt untortu-|/ emperor could not forgive their turbulence, united, as be be 


lieved it to be, with the utmost cowardice ; he held them in 
the most supreme contempt. Shortly after the disturbance 
of St. Denis, the National Guard of Paris was disbanded by 


came within his own observation, and the others he de rived || friend hurried with her to the boat—being closely pursued by} Charles the tenth, tor shouting on parade, as he passed th 


We assure the) 


reader that we have drawn upon the imagination for no por 


from the parties with whom they occurred 


jthe watch of the town—and placed her in safety on board the 
! » ‘ 
lvessel. No sooner was the captain apprised of this adven 


| ranks, “ Down with the ministers! Down with the jesuits !” 
but the men were deprived of their arms, with which they 


tion of the adventures here related, and we feel convinced || ture with his lieutenant and surgeon than, prompted by that) lately rendered good service under the auspices of their first 


nformant is rab! rac sany de 
that our informant is incapable of practising upon us any de-|| congo of propriety which constitutes the chivalry of mulita ‘y| commander, General Latayette 


ception, | 
He states that in the year 1825 





when returning from Vera || 


life, he summoned them into his presence 
* You have now, sir,” said he to the lieutenant, “either to 


In all the other parts of the 
| kingdom it stil! existed. Besides, being raised by conseription 
and returning after six years’ service to their families, they 


’ > os . i) . “On 
Cruz to London, in his Pritannie majesty’s ship Phaeton, cone || marry this young woman instantly, or she shall be returne d} never cease to regard themselves as citizens. 


manded by Captain Sturt, of the royal navy, they touched at 
St. Michaels, one of the Azores, a little cluster of islands 
belonging to the Portuguese, situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
about equi-distant from Portugal and Newfoundland. ‘These 
islands have a fine salubrious atmosphere, and abound with | 


i great variety of fruits. Vessels in passing between Europe 


to the convent without delay. I will not sutier so great an 


injury to be inflicted upon her character as would result from! 


her remaining on board the vessel for a single day, unless in 
the capacity of your wife. T give you half an hour, in which 
to make up your mind.” 

After a very brief interview with bis trembling black-eyed 


The uniform of the cavalry of the National Guard ts blue, 
the old unitorm, except the white mark and the button wit! 
the cock; white trousers for summer, blue for winter; tt 


| 
| aiguilette of silver, with the contre epaulette also of silver 
the head-dress of black stuff, with silver lace; the shoulder 


| belt black, and about two imches wide ; the waist-belt black 


and America, frequently touch at them for supplies of various} nun, the lievtenant announced to the captain his determina-| about an inch and a ball in width; the cartouche-box black 


: , TT , _o ~all! ye > . } 
kinds. ‘The object of the captain in calling was to procure ‘tion of marrying her, whe reupon the chaplain was summoned | with a silver rim; falling plumes of the three colours; a dres 


some Water, Our informant, anxious to examine the town 


jto his post, and the ceremony forthwith performed in the pre- 


| at once handsome and manly. On one side of the flag of th 


of Punta del Gada, the capital of St. Michaels, obtained leave || sconce of the captain and officers, to the great gratification ef; National Guard are the words Liberty, Equality, Pub 


to goon shore fer 9 few hours, the period for which the vessel 
was likely to be delayed Among other places he visited a 


convent, where he purchased, for the purpose of presenting 


: ‘ 
to his wife and daughters upon his return to London, some || visited the vessel, and demanded, by her maiden name, the | leaped within them, when they saw these words again ot 
| j 


beautiful feather flowers, for the manufacture of which the 
ladies of this convent have long been celebrated. Upon going 
on board the vessel he found the captain was likely to be de 
tained longer than was anticipated, and the young officers, 
being pleased with our informant’s flowery purchase, became 
desirous also of procuring some of these beautiful productions 


of vestal taste and ingenuity. 


Accordingly the next day the captain accompanied them 
together with our informant and Dr. Mackay, envoy from the 
court of St. James to Mexico, to the convent 
ing Ht, they were shown into a room connected with one which 

} 


the noviciates cecupied, many of whom came to the grated | escaping on the first opportunity. She felt, nevertheless, upon | 


windows to look at their visiters, and exchanged salutations, 
which, however, they did principally by gestures, as they 





could not speak the Fnglish language. Dr. Mackay spoke 
the Portuguese, and occasionally acted as interpreter. | 

One of the elder sisters of the establishment entered the 
room, bearing in her hands a large basket of the feather 
flowers. ‘The instant she beheld Captain Sturt she let it fall 
to the floor, exclaiming with creat vehemence, 

“Oh! there's the wretch who stole away one of our sisters, | 
ind then suffered her to perish from want, in the streets of 


' 
London [” 


When her indignation had a little abated, the captain re 
plied, 

“ Not quite so bad as all that, my good lady. Tis true, 1} 
stole away one of your nuns, but I can assure vou she did not 
perish in the streets. She is now my wife, and is living re 
jpected and comfortable in London.” 

This statemeut was corroborated by Dr. Mackay and some! 
of the officers; but the assurance did not appear to carry either} 
conviction or quietucde to the good lady, who could not readily | 
forgive so heinous an offence as the running off with one of) 


her sisters. Upon the young noviciates, however, when in-] 


furmed of the confortable situation of the lost nun, the eflect|! 


was very diflerent. ‘They returned to their grated windows 


fram which they had partly withdrawn upon hearing the ex 
elamation of their eldest sister, and in the language of our in-! 
ward in 


jermant, were not b giving the voung officers to 


HI 
| 


{| 


the truant sister, inasmuch as it relieved her trom a very un-/ 


pleasant and embarrassing situation 


Early next morning, the magistrates of Punta del Gada 


restoration of the lost nun. The captain gave them bis word 


of honour that he had no female by that name on board his | 


vessel, Surprised and disappointed at this declaration, they 


returned to the shore, and the captain unturling bis sails, the | 
| 
||white walls of the convent were soon lost to the view of the 


bridal nun. 


From the statement of our informant it appears that this 
young lady had been placed in the convent by her lather, con- 


trary to her wishes and earnest entreaties, Her determina- 


Upen reach-!/tion to leave it was, therefore, not the freak of the moment. | make vou smile 


‘She had long before avowed her unalterable resolution of 


|} reaching London, where she was at once introduced to a 
jhighly respectable circle, much uneasiness in regard to the | 


}vows Which she had taken while in the convent. Her father, 
too, Who was a resident of St. Michael's, when informed of 


jher clopement and marriage, had his compunctious visitings, 


jin consequence of the disagreeable situation in which his | 


| He, therefore, made an 


eaprice had placed his daughter 
urgent appeal to the pope, and at last succeeded in obtaining 
}his daughter's absolution trom her vows, and a confirmation 
of her marriage. 

When the Phwton reached London, our informant was in 
|troduced by Captain Sturt to his wife and daughter, the latter 
a beautiful and highly accomplished girl of eighteen. ‘They 
}were much amused at the description of the recent scene it 


|ithe convent of Punta del Gada, and during the conversation 


jupon the subject, the mother tacitly corroborated the state 


ments of her husband, in regard to her escape from the nun 





nery and romantic marriage me set W 
{ — 
NATIONAL GUARD. 
The Frenc! 


ehended all the males between twenty and sixty years 






}com) 
lof age; but we believe the age has since been restricted 
It is divided into the I 
| Guard of the city and country districts 


loved, t 


and the Rura/, or Nationa 
No balloting ts em 


ut all within the regulated age are enrolled, and tt 





may theretore be considered as a militia, embracing the greater 





| 
National Guard was erganised in 1789, and 


Order—27, 28, 29 July, 830. On the other side the nun 
| ber of the legion. The flag is ornamented with silver fringe 
| but ne thing else. How the hearts of the French must hav 


| their banners. Eng ‘ 


THE TRI-COLOUR COCKADE AND BREAST-KNOT. 
Every man in Paris wears a tri-coloured cockade or breast 


knot, or both. You may conceive, theretore, that the trade « 
the mercer is brisk ; but the stock of red, blue, and trhife wa 
|'soon exhausted. This was obviated by cutting broad silk ot 
those colours into stripes, and sewing them together. Indeed 
| the expedient rendered necessary by the consumption would 
For example, the tri-coioured flag hoiste 
on the Tuilleries consists (for it still hangs there) of pocke 
handkerchiefs, subscribed by the captors, pinned together 
That which occupies the places of “ white” is what T believe 
is termed cross-barred, checkered with white and red. Women 
| wear, in some cases, blue bonnets, white gowns, and red 
| ceintures, or other combinations of those colours. I 

TUE KING OF THE FRENCH. 

The Paris Journal des Debats seaks of the favourable im 
pression which has been made by the popular demeanour oi 

the new king. He walks abroad alone, in his surtout, with a 
| round drab hat, and his umbrella in his hand, and is met in 

the streets and on the quays, undistinguishable from the plain- 


est citizen. Before, the monarch was only seen in his gilt 


coach, drawn by six or eight horses, escorted by guards, and 


so fort Natioual Gazett 





NATIONAL SONGS. 
Ronget de Lisle, the author of the Marsellois Hymn, so 
| on the sixteenth of August, the copy-right of no less than sixty 


‘ronal ner 


The writer in the Washington Intelligencer 
vho lately called for an American anthem, would do well t 
upply to Rouget, whose muse is so prolitic. The spirit of a 
republican effusion in French could be transtused without 
material loss. 1 
Wealth, after which vou run with so much ardour, is lik 


the shadow that walks about you. If you run after it, i 


‘you: if you fy from it, it follows you, 
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ELECTION OF BISHOP. 

The convention of the Protestant Eyuscopal church for the 
diocess of New-York, opened on Wednesday the sixth instant, 
with divine service. A sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr 
Dorr. The Rev. Dr. Lyell was chosen president, Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin T. Onderionk, secretary, and Rev. L. 8. Ives, assist- 
The subject of most importance before the 
A resolution was 


ant secretary. 
convention was the election of a bishop. 
adopted, providing that the bishop who might be elected 
should be exempt from parochial duties, as soon a5 arrange- 
ments should be adopted to provide adequate funds for his 
support. On Thursday evening, pursuant to resolution, the 
convention assembled tor the purpose of going into the elec 
tion. After the prayers appointed for the occasion the votes 
ttended. The 
votes of lay delegates amounted to ninety-two. Of these the 
Rev. Dr. Benjamin T. Onderdonk received one hundred and 
eight, and was consequently duly elected bishop of New- York. 

The cl 
Wainwright, twenty-one ; Anthon, six ; Brownell, one ; Reed, 
one; Delancey, of Philadelphia, exght ; Creighton, one ; blank, 
ene—total ninety-one. Laity—Onderdonk, fifty-six; Wain 
wright, seventeen ; Anthon, seven; Delancey, twelve ; M(‘il- 


were taken. Ninety-one clerical delegates 


tice! votes were as follows—Onderdonk, fifty-two ; 





vaine, One. 

There was no formal opposition to the election of the reve - 
rend gentleman on whom the choice has fallen. The scatter- 
ing votes were merely expressions of individual preferences 


for the reverend candidates wentioned, iw vdver 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK AND BOWERY THEATRES. 


Oresa versus tragedy hus been the order of the dav at 
the Park theatre ; an arrangement on the part of the ma 
nagement and Mys. Austin, which we imagun very tmpolitic 


Our city, although 
nevertheless musters but two 


and hostile to the interests of that lady. 
it contains a play-going publi 
hundred thousand inhabitants; and if we fill the house of a 
favourite three tunes a week, and come out on his or her benetit 
when it happens, we do much, and much more than our 
neighbours; but when two tavourites, such as Clara Fisher 
and Charles Kean, or Mrs. Austin and Mr. Forrest, appear 
in the same week, one will rob the other; and im this in- 
stance, the gentlemen have most ungallantly robbed the 
ladies. Mr. ¢ 
and appeared for Miss Fisher's benefit. My 


Kean however made the amende honorabli 





Forrest's en- 
gagements have carried him hence; but doubtiess!y his gal 
lant countrymen will take care, as they always have done, to 
guard the interests of the fair vocalist at her approaching 


benefit. The “Cahph of Bagdad” has been produced, and 


we have never witnessed it pertormed much better. Barnes 
Was irrresistibly droll in the Cadi, but somewhat erratic in 
his dialogue ; his tongue wandered prodigiously from “ Aving 
Mecca,” 
which towns he metamorphosed into persons, and endowed 
ene with a beard! 


cainels” and “ fiving coffins” to “ Bagdad’ and 


Placide never sang the charming buffy 
song with more point; nor ever had a more deserved encore 
and what more need we 


Mrs. Austin was in excellent voice, 


, 


say Her claims on public favour appear to increase nightly 





On Saturday, the accumulated rain of two months de 
scended, and we were uncertain whether to send for a coach 


or a boat to carry us tothe theatre. Being determined that we 


would make one among the ten persons whom we expected 
to tind musical eno. gh to brave the elements in such a cause 
we buttoned our coat resolutely, took our umbretia sulkity 


and by dint of a well soaked coachman, and a pair of halt 


drowned rat-like looking animals, we got to the theatre, and 


there we found, to our great astonishment, a goodly assemb 


of amateurs! Who can remember the Noah-like deluge 
which fellon ¢/ 


We felt that we had a brother in each : 


it Saturday, and doubt the power of music ! 


nof the audience 





and for the ladies our sensations were infinitely more warm 
Rob Rov” gave Mrs 


wple of Scotch melodies which were rapturously encored ; 


\ustin an opportunity of singing a 


wit the part of Diana ts a mere velucle for niusic 





perhaps is as little at home im the Baillie as in any 


he plays; but he can make one laugh in any thing 

‘John of Paris” followed. Hilson has made the part of Mi 
Potts his own. Placide’s Chan beriain is always good; but 
Jones cannot do justice to John of Pan Mrs. Austin both 
~;ks and acts the part of the Princess; and we never wish to 
hear Boieldieu’s glorious finale to the brst act, betier executed 
han it was on this occasion This species of oj 1 proves 
the vast superiority of the qusical establishment of t Pa 
heatre As a drama John of Paris” is excelien thee 

lence never for a moment tire; it Is replete with ist! 


aud fun; and they are kept in perpetual laughter. There 





is one circumstance however which we feel bound to men- 
|tion. Invariably at the close of the piece, when John of 
| Parts declares himself to be the hereditary prince of France 
the dramatis persone visibly enjoy some joke, which is with 
jneld from the audience ; this is not fair, and we must insist 


} ! 


upon the practice being discontinued, or that we be jack 


ja party to it. Mrs. Blake has vot into an unpleasant mock 
oft drawling ber words in singing, and lagging in the time of 
ver music, which the least attenuon may get tid of; witness 
her verse of the “ Troubadour.” 

At the Bowery theatre, Madame Feron and Mrs. Knight 
have appeared in the “ Exile,” 
the second time, in the “ Marnage of Figaro. The meagre 
way in which the latter piece was represented has, we presume, 


“uv Mannering,” and for 


induced the management to forbear attempting operas which 
require a chorus and a well organized band. On Friday, 
Mr. Plumer was advertised to play Henry Bertram in “ Guy 
Mannering,” instead of which, he sat in the boxes, and dis 
tributed angry placards touching the manager's conduct, 
and contaming a refusal to act the character. Mr. Hamblin 
in this dilemma was kindly assisted by Mr. Walton of the 
Arch-street theatre, Philadelphia, who by chance happened 
to arrive. On the announcement by Mr. Hamblin of the 
fact that Mr. Plumer had been superseded, that person arose 
and addressed the audience; but he was compelled to leave 
the theatre. Now we have no desire, nor shall we be induced 
to enter into the merits of the case between Messrs. Ham 
blin and Plumer, of which we kuow nothing—but one obser 
vation we must make on the part of the public. Persons 
‘who assemble in a theatre, having paid a fixed price to sec 
adrama, have no right to be troubled with the quarrels of 
the green room. If the manager fails in producing the en 
tertainment complete which he advertises, the onus lies on 
his shoulders, and to him the public will look ; but if any 
actor thinks that he has a right to make the box of a theo 
tre the rostrum from whence he may harangue on disputed 
matters, which solely appertain to his own private arrange 
ments, he forgets the respect due to the audience, and sects 
up a preced nit subversive of all orde r and propriety, whu h 
mught to be discountenanced 

Mr. Waiton received strong marks of approbation on his 
appearance, and throughout the piece. He gave the old Scotch 


ballad, “John Anderson, my jo,” with a ao! deal of ex 


pression, and without accompaniment. Madame Feron in 
troduced several ot her favourite songs, and Mrs. Knight 
sang “I've been roaming,” very prettily, and some other 
ballads. 


correctly, and acted well; and the person who appeared as 


northern brogue very 





ke, as Dandie Dinmont, ha 


Fiorello on the first night, sang Bishop's bass song, written 
tor the character of a gipsv robber, in a way which astonished 
us, after the miserable effect he bad produced in the fore 
going character. The detects of the band in a ballad opera, 
Guy Mannering,’ 
notwithstanding, in sume of Madame 


such a were not felt so much as in the 

Marriage om Figar 3 
Feron’s songs, the trumpet part was played by a violin 

In the bills we perceived again in large letters, “ Mr. Knight 
will preside at the piano-forte Now the true meaning of 
this expression, as used in the programme of a concert or 
opera, is that the person sitting at the piano-forte will pre 
side over the band; in short, that he is « maestro di capella 
Marriage of Figaro,” we noticed that Mr 
band, and marked the 


time both te band and chorus, and Mr. Knight satin sucha 


In the opera of the ‘ 


Segura actually presided over the 


position that Mr. Segura could not conveniently look at him 
Mr. Knight, it is true, by 


ful undulation of his person convinced us from time to tinw 


without turning his head. a grace 


that he felt the effects of melodious strains and by that only 


could we recognise him as an official part of the band. On 


the evening of “Guy Mannering,” he gave more unequivocal 


igns of activity; he sat in the sane conspicuous situation 
on, and pre- 


at the piano, played Kelvin Grove tor Mr. Wal 


ded orer a drum which he held between his legs, and in 


several ballads we were duly sensible of his / 


VALMOND!, OR THE TOM ereors.—This is the titl 
of a new melo-drama which was produced torthe first time 
on Mon iy evening at the Park theati 

For pageantry and scenery this piece is vers mplete, im 
pense pains having been bestowed in gettir t up, and it 
really has been produced with lagnilicence fu give our 
readers an idea of the plot is out of our power Take Faus 
tus, Leer Freichutz, andthe \ pyre, tow ch you vy ad 
the Bortle Imp, and «ix up their ingredie ts with gunpowder 
mid blue and red fire, str them well togethe rid thereto a 

ttle insipid dialogue, and you will find that you have cooked 





up V alinondi Tie mcantation scene is iter Freichutz 
half Macbeth. The music has been selects ui we noticed 
neither “ Mynheer Van Dunk,” nor “ t Sons of Jove, 
among the glees, many of which were very prett particu 
larly the serenade, which « gentleman whom we <at next te 


ussured us belonged to the opera of ¢ lari; but this we can 
not vouch for 

The acting generally was excellent Mr. Barry exerted 
himself greatly; but in the character of Valmondi there is ne 
novelty, and no vigour of design. The only meident which 


can bear the name of novelty, ms Val 





end) presenting a rose 





to a lady, which by its fragrance inclines to lowe him, con- 
trary to nature; but this ts to be found inthe French opera 

Le Petit Chaperon Rouge, niv the svmbol os ditlerent 
Richings plaved Malec admirably; he is not so pleasant a 
fiend as Mephistophiles, because not so intellectual he 


scene of a rumed abbey and mooulight, is a grand and st thing 
alfair; the whole of the tomb of terrors and devilry admi 
rably managed, and forming a striki ontrast to the mean 
tation scene of Weber at this theatre, which ox naists of a few 
non-dese ripts and a squib of gu powder, wit i great deal of 
noise, but is nevertheless quite us susceptible oi ctu well 
done 

Although it seems to be a part of the a of managers 
never to bestow great pains and expense upon a good piece, 
yet nevertheless the arrangements of this melodrama would 


make any thing go down Phe scenery, processions, and de 





coretions, alone are worth th price of sdotssien E 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Neam-boal explosions.—The treguencs with which these 


accidents have occurred of late, are calculated to awaken ge 
neral and deep attention to the causes from which they origi 
nate. A momentary excitement, which subsides m a few 
hours after a striking narrative of the loss of lives and property 
has just been listened to with fearful interest, is not sufficient 
to awaken those feelings and incite those efforts, without 


which it is in vain to hope for an end to their grievous occur 


rence. Judgment must be called in to the aid of feeling— 
active benevolence must be rows: a benevolence which i 


not satisfied with shedding tears over a tale of distress, but 
which will be up and doing, and exerting every nerve, and 
continuing restless and sleepless until it has accomplished its 
object he cause must be ascertained of these so frequent 
calamities—nor is it bidden in a tathomiess depth, ner placed 
bevond control, It can and should be reached, and removed 
It fs wdentified with carclessness on the part of the public, and 
with misplaced, wretched, and almost crinmmal parsimony, on 


the part of proprictors of steam engines, and with uyjurious 





legislation on the part of government. The people should not 





countenance a foolish competition for speed of execution in 
steam-propelling power. Owners of boats and engines should 
have some consideration for the lives and | roperty constantly 
ind not 


entrusted to their charge copardize both, as well as 


ther own perinane nt interest, by an over-anxtous desire to 
save a few dollars in the purchase of machinery, in the pay 

wnt of wages, or in the number and character of their over 
lastly, th 


seers and workmen And national legislature 





should not, by injudicious restrictio virtually prohibit che 


employment of the most sate ind encurmg matertals requisite 


to the proper construction of machinery All these cause 


‘ 
combined, have been instrumental in producing the melan 


holy disasters which have so often lent a feartul interest t 


the catalogue of passing events We made a suggestion 


some two months since, thata supervisor should be ap poimted 


w the proper authorities, to make a constant and periodical 


examination of the diflerent steam poWers in operation in oof 
’ 


city and on our rivers Is it not worthy of attention 


Token of Regard.—Tius unassuming title is prefixed to a 


neat volume of tustructive and inte 
M. Garnett pr 


Higible prelections, deliver 


Janne neipal of the 


ed to his pupils by Mr 
Elui-wood school As a writer the author has long since r 
mmended himself favourably to the public by his valuable 


strictureson temale education, His humane principles, sound 





judgment, and captivating stvle, bespeak a mind possessed of 
jualities pec uliarly fitted for discharging the dutws ota teacher 
with ability and success. The present production will not 
etract vm his well-earned reputation Ve may safel 
ons end it to the attention of all uiterested in the educa 

not ruin 

Died suddenly, on Friday the «ighth mnestant, at the res 
dence of Mahlon M. Levis, near Philadelphia, in the twenty 
fourth vear of s ave, James D. Nopkina, ned sar 
dseorge F. Hopkins, of this city 
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IF OER THE CRUEL TYRANT, LOVE. 
FROM THE OPERA OF ARTAXERXES—SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN, AT THE PARK THEATRE, IN THE CHARACTER OF MANDANE—COMPOSED BY DR. ARNF. 
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Tee d 


und the man who aspires to g 


Hope comes 


ORIENTAL 


iver for pearls plunges into the depths 


MAXIMS. | 
of the sea; 
slory passes his nights in vigils. || 


ong discourses lead to ennui and sleep even in the wisest | 


nd most patie nt. 
Avoid those who take pleasure in troubling others. There 
danger of being burnt if you get too near the fire. 

u will comprehend 

after despair, as daybreak follows the night. 

~f 


?onder and yo 


- , 
The man whe 
} ‘Y ‘ 


t ¢ Who has no sense 


nas sense an 


Three things give access to monarchs : the fine arts, wealth, || 
j}and eloquence. 
A story is old from the first time it is told 
It is less troublesome to be sick than to have the care of a || 


i sick person. 


| 


d consults others is only half a 


id takes no counsel is nota man. ; 


All according to their rank have their evils to suffer; none 
| have letters of exemption. 
The larger a book is, the mo 


larger the better. 


To arrive at the summit of wisdom, it is necessary neither 
to eat too much, nor sleep too much, nor talk too much. 


s; but it is not the Pp 


You desire to be learned withbut study; 


it ils one oF tit 


| thousand follies that are about in the world. 


| nation. 


| What is remembered dies; what is written lives. 
The learned are the true nobles and the true lords of a 


N_ E. Galax 
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